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On the Rales of Interest for the use of Money in Ancient and 
Modern Times. (Part I.) By William Barwick Hodge, 
Esq., Vice-President of the Institute of Actuaries and Fellow 
of the Statistical Society of London. 

[Bead before the Institute, 24th November, 1856, and ordered by the Council 

to be printed.] 

1 HE object of the actuary, in applying the science of vital sta- 
tistics to pecuniary transactions, being to determine the values of 
payments dependent upon conditions of human survivorship, and 
therefore necessarily deferred for periods of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, it is obvious that the rate of interest at which money may be 
increased is an element of his calculations, nearly if not quite as 
important as the probable risk of mortality that may affect the 
lives involved. The labours of actuaries have been generally directed 
to determining with precision the laws of mortality, rather than 
towards the present more humble branch of inquiry — the useful- 
ness of which, however, must always become apparent with the 
earliest professional experience. Believing that an extensive and 
well digested collection of facts relating to the rate of interest 
would lead to gome valuable and important conclusions as to future 
fluctuations, I trust that the present attempt to contribute to such 
a result will not be without interest for the members of the Insti- 
tute, although I make no pretension to give a complete view of 
the whole subject, still less to discuss the important and intricate 
questions arising out of it ; my object being merely to offer a 
general historical sketcb, leaving the full prosecution of the in- 
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quiry to others, possessing more leisure and better qualifications 
for the task. Apart from its professional, the subject is one of 
historical interest. Men's pecuniary affairs afford unfailing indi- 
cations of their characters, habits, and inclinations ; and it has 
been truly remarked by a philosophical writer, that " a right mea- 
sure and manner in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, 
lending, borrowing and bequeathing, would almost argue a perfect 
man." 1 What is true in this respect of individuals is true to 
nearly the same extent of communities ; and hence the conviction, 
becoming every day more general, of the importance of financial, 
for the illustration of general history. 

The practice of lending upon usury, or at a profit (for that was 
the original meaning of the term), 2 was probably coeval with the 
earliest use of money, and may possibly have preceded it, judging 
from some expressions that occur in Scripture. The organization 
of mankind in civilized society must soon have led to commercial 
operations more complicated in character than direct and imme- 
diate exchange; and when anything in the shape of credit was 
established, men would speedily discover the principle so concisely 
laid down by Ulpian, the Roman jurist — " Minus solvit qui tardius 
solvit." 3 At any rate, we find the custom referred to in the books 
of Moses in a manner that proves it must have been generally 
understood and practised before his time (b.c. 1490) ; and its 
extensive influence upon the social condition of both the Greek 
and the Roman people is shown by the earliest authentic records 
of their histories that we possess. 

In the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, after this injunction to 
the Israelites (ver. 35) — " And if thy brother be waxen poor, thou 
shalt relieve him" — it is further commanded (ver. 37) — " Thou 

1 Taylor: Notes from Life, p. 2. 

3 The term 'usury,' said to have been derived from a Hebrew expression signifying 
" that which bites," was originally applied to all profit paid for the use of money. 
Hume speaks of the adoption of the word ' interest' as "a lucky accident in language, 
which has great effect on men's ideas" (Hist. Eng., Appendix No. III.); and seems to 
have supposed that the difference in the term reconciled men to the practice of usury; but 
this is not correct, as the word was in use long before usury was made legal. Interest — 
derived from " interesse lucri cessantis,'" a term of the canon law — was allowed by that 
law to be claimed as a compensation for the non-payment of money due, although a 
contract to take interest for forbearance was unlawful. The distinction is so fine that 
I despair of being able to describe it accurately; but it appears that the two words have 
always had the same relative meaning — that interest was lawful usury and usury un- 
lawful interest When, therefore, usury to the extent of ten per cent per annum was 
legalized, profits not exceeding that rate upon loans ceased to be usury, and became 
interest; but when the legal rate was reduced to eight per cent, ten per cent ceased to be 
interest and became usury. Professor De Morgan illustrates this, as he docs every sub- 
ject upon which he writes, with much curious learning." (See Companion to the Almanac 
for 1 851 ; art, " On some Points in the History of Arithmetic." ) 

3 Justin. Dig., L. tit. xvi. 12. 
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shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy 
victuals for increase •" and in the twenty-third chapter of Deuter- 
onomy a similar prohibition, of a more general character, is to be 
found (ver. 19, 20) — "Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother usury of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that 
is lent upon usury ; unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury, 
but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury." Although 
laid down in such clear and positive terms, this law, as has been 
the case in all ages of the world, with all laws of a similar kind, 
was frequently broken, and severe denunciations were uttered 
against the transgressors. 

In the Book of Ezekiel (xviii. 13), he that " hath given forth 
upon usury, and hath taken increase," is placed in the same class 
and threatened with the same judgments as the idolater and the 
adulterer, the robber and the shedder of blood; and that the 
offenders were neither few in number nor obscure in station 
appears from the fifth chapter of Nehemiah, wherein, after relating 
that, while engaged in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (b.c. 445), 
the people complained of their debts, which compelled them to 
mortgage their lands and sell their children into bondage, the 
prophet goes on to say (ver. 7) — " and I rebuked the nobles and 
rulers, and said unto them, Ye exact usury every one of his 
brother." (Ver. 10) — " I likewise, and my brethren and my ser- 
vants, might exact of them money and corn ; I pray you, let us 
leave off this usury." (Ver. 11) — "Restore, I pray you, to them, 
even this day, their lands, their vineyards, their oliveyards and 
their houses ; also the hundredth part of the money, and of the 
corn, the wine and the oil, that ye exact of them." 

The "hundredth part," here referred to, is said by the com- 
mentators to mean " the hundredth part of what was lent for a 
month, or twelve per cent, for the whole year," which is supposed 
to have been the usual rate of interest in Judea at the time. The 
ordinary Jewish year consisted of twelve months j but their calen- 
dar was so imperfect, they were compelled to intercalate a month 
every second or third year, so that in the average of years from 
J to J per cent, was paid in addition to the annual rate above 
mentioned ; and if the monthly payments were regularly exacted, 
the total interest would be equivalent to from 13-016 to 13*183 
per cent., paid yearly. 1 

The restitution enjoined by Nehemiah appears to have been 
made, but the practice he complained of went on increasing until 

1 As frequent reference will be made to monthly payments of interest, the following 
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the time of our Saviour, when it had become so common that, as 
we learn from the parable of the talents, bankers were regularly 
established at Jerusalem who took money on deposit and allowed 
interest thereon, of course with the view of lending it to others at 
a higher rate. 1 

Our earliest information as to the social state of the people 
of Athens is contained in Plutarch's account of the distress and 
suffering existing in the time of Solon, arising from the inability 
of the poor to discharge the debts they owed to the rich, who are 
described by the historian as usurers. 2 The distress was so severe 
as to threaten a political convulsion; and Solon was, by general 
consent, appointed Archon (b.c. 594), in the hope he would be able 
to apply a remedy to the evil, which must have reached a perilous 
extent to have required such measures as he persuaded the Athenians 
to adopt. An entire remission of their obligations was granted to 
the poorer classes of citizens, while the wealthier debtors were re- 
lieved by a depreciation of the currency to the extent of 27 per 
cent. 3 Such, at least, is the generally received account of the 
celebrated seisactheia, or shaking off of burdens ; although Plutarch 
mentions some writers who asserted the debts were not actually 
cancelled, and that it was only by moderating the interest payable 
upon them that their pressure was lightened. 2 

"At Athens," says Mr. Grote, "no restriction was ever imposed 
upon the rate of interest, the sate being declared free by a law 
attributed to Solon himself." "The same," he continues, "may 
probably be said of the communities of Greece generally ; at least 
there is no information to make us suppose the contrary." 4 Boeckh, 

table may be found useful to show the proportion which, under such circumstances, the 
actual interest received in a year bore to the nominal annual rate: — 
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These results are founded on the assumption that the lender received his interest regu- 
larly at the expiration of each month, and could put it out again at a similar rate. It is 
not necessary there should have been any agreement for the payment of compound interest, 
although, if there had been, the effect to the lender would have been precisely the same, 
the only difference being that he would have received the extra interest from the original 
borrower instead of receiving it from others. 

• St. Luke xix. 23. 2 Life of Solon. » Grote : Hist. Greece iii. 132. 

4 Hist. Greece iii. 149. 
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in his Public Economy of Athens, 1 states that the only Athenian 
law regulating the rate of interest was an enactment by Solon 
that if a man separated from his wife and did not repay the 
amount of her dowry he was to pay interest upon it at the rate of 
18 per cent, per annum; and he conjectures that this rate was 
fixed upon because it was the usual one at the time, although it 
seems possible that a penalty might be intended. 

The lowest rate at Athens, according to the same writer, was 
10 per cent, per annum, and the highest 36 per cent., 2 the ordinary 
rate being from 12 to 18 per cent. 3 The terms of some contracts 
have been handed down to us, and the rates seem to have varied 
considerably, even upon the same security. Thus we find that 
iEschines the philosopher, being minded to establish a manufac- 
tory of ointments, borrowed money of a banker for that purpose 
at 36 per cent, per annum, but found the speculation a losing one 
(perhaps from not sufficiently advertising his wares) until he obtained 
the money from another person, at 13J per cent. 4 iEschines, who 
is not to be confounded with the celebrated opponent of Demos- 
thenes, was a disciple of Socrates, and must therefore have been 
living about 400 b.c. 

The rate of 36 per cent., heavy as it may seem to us, will 
hardly appear so extravagant when compared with a Decree of the 
Korkyraen Senate, preserved in an ancient inscription, relating to 
the investment of a sum of public money, which shows, according 
to Mr. Grote, that 2 per cent, for a month, or 24 per cent, per 
annum, might be obtained from perfectly solvent and responsible 
borrowers. This inscription dates about the third or second cen- 
tury b.c, according to Boeckh's conjecture. 5 

The inhabitants of Clazomense, the modern Vourla, a city of 
Ionia, "paid the commanders of their mercenary troops four 
talents a year as the interest of a debt of twenty talents, being at 
the fifth part or 20 per cent." 6 

We may form some idea of the probable returns received upon 
money invested in the purchase of property in Attica, from the 
mode in use there of assessing the contributions of the citizens to 
the public revenue. The principle that has recently been pro- 
pounded and advocated with so much ability in this country, of 
taking the capitalized value of each person's property as the mea- 
sure of his liability to taxation, seems, in a less complicated form, 

1 Translated by Sir G. C. Lewis. Lond. 1842, p. 130. 

» Ibid., p. 125. » Ibid., p. 130. * Ibid., p. 131. 

5 Hist. Greece iii. 145. , 6 Bceckh, p. 131. 
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to have suggested itself to many infant communities. It prevailed 
in the early periods of our own history, is now adopted where direct 
taxation is levied in the United States, and was the foundation of 
the fiscal systems hoth of Athens and of Rome. The citizens of 
Athens were divided, according to the regulations of Solon, into 
four classes — 1, Those whose annual revenue exceeded 500 me- 
dimni of wheat; 2, Those who received between 300 and 500 
medimni; 3, Those who received between 200 and 300; 4, Those 
who received less than 200. The last were not liable to pay any 
portion of the public taxes, which were levied upon the other three 
classes by a per-centage upon the value of their property, estimated 
by taking the income of the first class at twelve, of the second at 
ten, and of the third at eight years' purchase. 1 Although this 
scale may seem to favour the notion of a graduated property tax, 
sometimes advocated by men of extreme opinions in modern times, 
it was more probably founded upon the principle adopted in this 
country of relieving the lower classes of income from taxation. 
This may be inferred because the minimum income, among those 
who paid the highest rate of assessment at Athens, was compara- 
tively low. The medimnus was about 1-po °f our bushel; and con- 
sequently the first class, or " Pentacosio-medimni" as they were 
called, had an annual revenue equal to or exceeding 87£ quarters 
of wheat, which, at the high price of 70s. per quarter, would only be 
equivalent to .£306. 5s. sterling. The lowest incomes of the second 
class would, on a similar computation, be equal to .£183. 15s., and 
of the third to £122. 10s. per annum. As all incomes below the 
last were free from taxation, the Athenian standard of exemption 
did not apparently vary in any great degree from our own, which 
has been fixed first at £150 and then at £100 per annum. 

From these facts it appears to be a probable assumption, that 
in the times to which they refer twelve years' purchase was, in 
Attica, about the market value of property, which would therefore 
yield an annual return of rather more than 8 per cent. The latter 
is the rate assigned by Boeckh, who cites in confirmation of his 
views two cases of property let at that rate, the particulars of 
which he gives. 2 

The condition of Greece during the period under consideration, 
divided into many small states constantly engaged in mutual war- 
fare, must have materially affected the security and therefore the 
productiveness and value of property, particularly in land or houses, 
which were especially exposed to devastation. When the different 

> Grote, iii. 155. 2 Boeckh : pp. 141, 142. 
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communities were united under the Romans, it is not improbable 
that the relative value of property may have been increased : unless, 
indeed, the exactions of Proconsuls and the benumbing influence 
of foreign dominion outweighed the advantages of peace. 

The great disproportion between the charges upon loans and the 
returns upon capital invested in property has led to the supposition 
that either the practice of money-lending was very unpopular in 
Greece, or that the legal machinery for the recovery of debts was 
inefficient : perhaps both causes contributed to the result. 

The Greeks appear, however, to have established a public regis- 
tration of debts ; the introduction of which into this country, first 
attempted in the time of Cromwell, has not yet been accomplished. 
In Attica it was customary to set up, upon lands that were mort- 
gaged, pillars of stone, bearing inscriptions recording the nature of 
the several transactions ; l and Plutarch, in proof that Solon had 
procured an abolition of debts, refers to the poems of the latter in 
which he boasts that he had removed the marks of mortgage from 
the lands. 2 It appears further, that among the Greeks it was 
customary for a borrower to execute a document similar to an 
English warrant of attorney to confess judgment. 3 

In Roman as in Athenian history, our earliest view of the con- 
dition of the people discovers a crowd of unfortunate or improvi- 
dent debtors, borne down by the heavy interest exacted by their 
creditors. For the first three centuries of the city there was no 
legal limitation to the rate of interest, which during that period was 
determined either by general custom, by special agreements, or, 
according to Tacitus, by the greediness of the rich. From him we 
learn that a law of the Twelve Tables (a.u.c. 304, b.c. 450) forbade 
the exaction of more than the unciarium fienus;* but the precise 
rate intended by that expression has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and widely differing opinions. It has been supposed that 
before the period of the Twelve Tables the ordinary rate was the 
centesima, which, being 1 per cent, for a month, would be 12 per 
cent, per annum j and that the unciarium fanus was one twelfth of 
the ordinary interest, and consequently only 1 per cent for a year. 5 
Others have considered that usura unciaria was but another name 
for usura centesima, or, as above mentioned, 12 per cent. ; 6 while 
some have even asserted that it meant one twelfth of the whole 
capital for a month, or 100 per cent, per annum. 7 

1 Smith's Diet, of Antiq.; art., " Fenus." * Life of Solon. 

3 Smith's Diet, j art., "Fenus." 4 AnnaL vi. 16. « Bekker's Tacit. : Leipsic, 1831: i. 391. 

6 Face. 8[ Fore, v., " Uncia." See also Defense de VEsprit des Lois; art, " Usure." 

' Arnold's Hist. Rome i. 284. 
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The first of these opinions was the prevalent one until the 
time of Niebuhr, notwithstanding the improbability of such a very 
low rate — an improbability greatly increased by the fact that the 
first Decemvirs who framed the law were all of the patrician order, 
to which the money lenders generally belonged. Influenced by 
the last consideration, and by the silence of Livy, who does not 
mention the law, Montesquieu, assuming that 1 per cent, per 
annum was meant by the expression referred to, went so far as to 
declare that no one conversant with the history of Rome could 
believe such an enactment to have been among the laws of the 
Twelve Tables; adding, that Tacitus had evidently mistaken for 
one of these a law to the same effect passed nearly one hundred 
years later (a.u.c. 398, B.C. 356), 1 by the Tribunes Duellius and 
Menenius. 2 

This assertion, of itself sufficient to discredit the interpretation 
upon which it was founded, called forth an expression of indignant 
surprise from Gibbon — who admitted, however, that the explana- 
tion of 1 per cent, per annum was maintained by the best critics 
and civilians. He appears to have been by no means satisfied 
with their decision j but, overborne by the weight of authority, he 
merely pointed out that the subject was perplexed with difficulties ; 
and in reply to Montesquieu's objection, could only urge that " the 
wiser or more virtuous patricians might sacrifice their avarice to 
their ambition, and might attempt to check the odious practice by 
such interest as no lender would accept." 3 

Gibbon's suggestion was considered inadmissible by Niebuhr, 
who has devoted a chapter of his History of Rome to the conside- 
ration of the uncial interest. 4. He agreed, however, in rejecting 
the supposition of such an error on the part of Tacitus, whose 
assertion he moreover sustained by a citation from the works of 
Cato, showing that some law regulating the rate of interest was 
enacted by the Twelve Tables. 5 

Niebuhr, after examining the principal theories that had been 
published upon the subject, came to the conclusion they [were 
erroneous, inasmuch as they were all founded upon the idea of a 
monthly rate of interest — a mode of calculation which, although 
common in other parts of the ancient world, he believed not to 
have been introduced at Rome before the time of Sylla. Taking 

1 Esprit des Lois, lir. xxii., chap. 22. 

a The words of Tacitus, so often quoted, are clear and precise : — " Nam primo duo- 
decim tabulis sanctum ne quis unciario faenore amplius exerceret, cum antea ex libidine 
locupletium agitaretur." — Annal. vi. 1 6. 

3 Hist. Dec. ij Fall, chap. 44. Note. 

4 Trans, of Hist. Borne: London, 1842: iii. 54. 5 Ibid. iii. 55. 
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the capital as the unit and the period as a year, he considered the 
unciarium feenus to mean one twelfth of the amount advanced for 
that term, or 8J per cent, per annum. According to him, how- 
ever, the old cyclic year of ten months was intended, so that for the 
full civil year of twelve months the rate became (8 J x -f =) 10 per 
cent. 1 This, as we have seen, was, about the same period, the 
minimum rate at Athens, and not much below the ordinary rate in 
Judea, facts confirming the probability of Niebuhr's explanation : 
which, indeed, is the only one free from objection, and appears 
now to be generally adopted. 

It is probable that this law was observed, or at least only 
secretly evaded, until the destruction of Rome by the Gauls (a.u.c. 
364-365, B.C. 390-389), as up to that period we do not find any 
further complaints of excessive usury ; but amid the distress and 
scarcity of money that existed during the rebuilding of the city, 
interest became excessively high, and complaints were made that 
the principal' of debts was often paid many times over in interest 
before they had been standing five years 2 — an assertion which, if 
literally true, shows that the rate could hardly have been less than 
60 per cent, per annum. It is uncertain whether this state of 
things arose from the repeal of the law of the Twelve Tables, or 
from its having fallen into desuetude. Niebuhr supposed it pro- 
bable the law might have been abolished to attract from other parts 
of the world the capital requisite for the reconstruction of Rome. 
About forty years afterwards (a.u.c. 398, b.c. 356), the unciarium 
feenus was again fixed upon as the highest legal rate. 3 This, law, 
passed during the tribuneship of Duellius and Menenius, is the one 
referred to by Montesquieu, already mentioned, and was supposed 
by him, erroneously as Niebuhr shows, to have been the first that 
regulated the rate of interest at Rome. 

In a very few years (a.tj.c. 408, B.C. 346) the legal rate was 
reduced to the semiunciarium feenus, 4 which was, according to 
Niebuhr, 5 per cent, per annum } but only one tenth of that rate, 
or ^ per cent., according to the theory advocated by the "best 
critics and civilians." Five years later (a.tj.c. 413, B.C. 341), in 
a time of great public commotion, and amid distress so severe and 
universal as to cause a general bankruptcy or entire abolition of all 
debts, the practice of taking interest for money was altogether 
forbidden, and he who received more than he had advanced was 
rendered liable to a fourfold restitution. 5 We are not acquainted 

1 Trans, of Hist. Rome iii. 58. 2 Arnold, ii. Livy, vi. 14. 

3 Livy, vii. 16. * Ibid. vii. 27. 5 Arnold, ii. 126. 
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with full details of the circumstances that led to this great change, 
but it was preceded by a secession of the plebeians and a revolt of 
the legions serving in Campania, who deposed their officers and 
marched upon Borne, liberating all those they met with that had 
been enslaved for debt. 1 It would be contrary to all experience 
to suppose that this prohibition was effective. Many instances, 
however, are recorded of the infliction of penalties for the breach 
of the law, and severe sentences are said to have been passed upon 
usurers : 2 which we may readily believe, as the offenders were tried 
by the popular assemblies, 3 the majority of whom were debtors. 
That heavy fines were imposed may be inferred from the statements 
of Livy 4 and of Pliny, 5 who describe extensive embellishments of 
the city effected in two separate years, the expenses of which were 
defrayed out of the penalties paid by usurers. There can be no 
doubt that the Government acted up to the principle of the law, 
for we find that immediately after the battle of Cannse, when the 
fortunes of Rome appeared to be at their lowest ebb, the Senate 
raised large sums of money from the companies of publicani, or 
farmers of the public revenue, but these loans did not bear any 
interest, the lenders being entitled to receive back no more than 
the sums actually advanced, and that only at the conclusion of 
the war. 6 

The prohibition of usury was at first confined to transactions 
between the citizens of Rome, and the law was easily evaded by 
making loans in the names of the inhabitants of the Latin or allied 
cities, who, although they had many of the privileges, were not 
allowed the full dignity, of Roman citizenship. The Sempronian 
law was passed (a.u.c. 561, B.C. 193) to prevent such evasions, and 
extended the same prohibition to the Latins and Allies. 7 Recourse 
was then had to the Provincials, or inhabitants of the conquered 
provinces, until the Gabinian law (passed a.u.c. 615, B.C. 139) 
forbade them also to lend upon usury. 8 

How long this general prohibition remained in force is not 
known; but in the time of Sylla (a.u.c. 672, b.c. 82) the cent- 
esima, or 1 per cent, for a month, was recognized as the usual and 

1 Doctor Arnold strives hard, under the plea of puWic necessity, to reconcile this pro- 
ceeding with the veneration for every species of engagement which he ascribes to the 
Romans. Not being aware of all the circumstances, we are not able to judge accurately 
of the necessity; but the historian wanders far from the paths of strict logic when he 
compares such wholesale confiscation with the modern practice of forcing a man to sell his 
house or his estate at a valuation fixed upon by others, in order to facilitate the construc- 
tion of a canal or a railway. (See Hist. Rome ii. 120, 126.) 

2 Liw, vii. 28. 3 Niebuhr, iii. S3. * Livy, x. 23. 
5 Arnold, ii. 300. 6 Ibid. iii. 190. 

1 Esprit des Lois, liv. xxii., chap. 22. 8 Ibid. 
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legal rate of interest. Here we are again in doubt whether the 
alteration was effected by a special enactment or by the force of 
general custom. 1 Probably the former was the case, as the policy 
of the Republic respecting usury seems to have varied according to 
the preponderance of the aristocratical or of the plebeian party, with 
each of which it appears indeed to have been one of the leading 
objects of contention. In most great human struggles, pecuniary 
interests will be found, upon close investigation, to be the moving 
causes, however disguised they may be, and however remote or 
improbable they may appear to casual observers. 

Although the Provincials were forbidden to receive interest at 
Rome, they had full liberty in their native countries to pay any 
rate at which they might find it convenient to borrow. "Les 
provinces romaines," says Montesquieu, "etoient desoles par un 
gouvernement despotique et dur. Ce n'est pas tout ; elles 1' etoient 
encores par des usures affreuses." 2 

I have already alluded to the companies of publicani who farmed 
the revenues of the Government, and who, according to Niebuhr, 
form a parallel to the money dealers of the eighteenth century. 
The privilege of sharing in them was the exclusive right of the 
citizens of Rome, who found in the conquered countries ample 
opportunities for indulging those usurious propensities that were 
so rigidly restrained in the metropolis. " Whenever, for instance, 
a contribution was to be raised, the publicani were immediately 
ready to offer the money at an interest of at least 12, but some- 
times 24 or even 36, per cent., and the Governors of the provinces 
took care that the debts were paid." 3 

Cicero, when he entered upon the government of Cilicia, issued 
an edict fixing the rate of interest at 1 per cent, for a month, 
with interest upon interest at the end of the year. 4 The Pro- 
consuls, therefore, had the power of regulating the rate within 
their respective provinces; but we may presume they rarely 
exercised it to diminish the profits of the lenders, who were for 
the most part their immediate dependents and connections, they 
themselves joining frequently in the transactions. " The virtuous 
Brutus," says Adam Smith, "lent money in Cyprus at 48 per 
cent., as we learn from the letters of Cicero." 5 This transaction 
was a loan to the inhabitants of Salamis, a town of that island ; 
and to enable him to engage in it, Brutus obtained the authority of 

> Smith's Diet.; art, " Fenus." 3 Esprit des Lois, liv. xxii., chap. 22. 

3 Niebuhr's Lectures: London, 1848: i. 266. 
4 Esprit des Lois, liv. xxii., chap. 22. * 6 Wealth of Nations, book i., chap. 9. 
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a senatus consultum. 1 Pompey the Great lent Ariobarzanes, King 
of Cappadocia, the sum of six hundred talents, and exacted for it 
an annual interest of more than 66 per cent. 2 

The knowledge of such an investment might have diminished 
the astonishment of Gibbon at the vast wealth of Pompey ; but it 
will hardly be thought compatible with the praise publicly be- 
stowed upon him, of being remarkable among the Roman Generals 
for moderation and disinterestedness. 3 Ariobarzanes followed the 
fortunes of Pompey to Pharsalia, perhaps in the hope of obtaining 
further accommodation on the same easy terms. 

A passage in Tacitus, which records that informers, in the time 
of Tiberius, were very active in denouncing those who had lent 
money in contravention of the regulations laid down by Caesar the 
Dictator, 4 has led to the belief that under Julius Caesar a law was 
passed limiting the rate of interest. The law in question is sup- 
posed to be the Lex Julia de Fanore, 5 and to be referred to by 
Caesar himself at the commencement of the third book of his 
History of the Civil War. He gives no further information upon 
the subject than the statement that the debtors were to be freed 
from their liabilities upon giving up their whole property to their 
creditors at a fair valuation ; and he leaves unnoticed an important 
condition mentioned by Suetonius, 6 that all sums previously paid 
for interest were to be deducted from the principal : the creditors 
are said to have been deprived by this of more than one fourth of 
their claims. The condition as to the deduction of interest was 
precisely similar to one that had formed part of the Licinian laws, 
passed in an earlier period of the Republic (a,u.c. 384, b.c. 370), 
after many years of fierce conflict between the patricians -and the 
plebeians. 7 It would of course have been equivalent to a total 
prohibition of usury, if made a permanent provision of the Julian 
law. 

It is certain that the latter materially curtailed the profits of 
the lenders, who upon its revival, after it had lain so long dormant, 
immediately began to call in their loans, occasioning thereby great 
distress to the borrowers, for whose protection the law was spe- 
cially intended. The whole Senate, too, was thrown into con- 
sternation, as every one of the conscript fathers, according to 
Tacitus, had been guilty of an infraction of the law. Tiberius 
gave time to the lenders to put their transactions upon a legal 

1 Esprit des Lois xxii. 22. 2 Ibid. 

3 Gibbon's Miscell. Works: London, 1837: p. 483. * Annal. vi. 1R. 

5 Smith's Diet.; art., " Fenus." 6 Life of J. Casmr xlii. 

7 Livy, vi. 35. Arnold, ii. 34. 
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footing ; and in order to obviate the evils of the monetary panic 
produced, he advanced considerable sums out of the Treasury to 
those debtors who, although offering good security, were unable to 
obtain funds to meet their engagements. 1 The same course of 
proceeding had been adopted (a.tj.c. 403, b.c. 351) under the 
Consuls P. Valerius Publicola and C. Marcius Rutilus, in a time of 
great distress and difficulty ; 2 but in both cases the Roman Govern- 
ments advanced hard cash to the persons they intended to relieve, 
acting differently in that respect from the Governments of modern 
times, who under such circumstances lend only their own promises 
to pay, thus setting on foot a gigantic system of raising money 
upon accommodation bills. 

Hume informs us, on the authority of Dion Cassius, that the 
rate of interest at Home fell from 6 to 4 per cent, per annum on 
the conquest of Egypt (a.tt.c. 723, b.c. 31), but that it rose again 
to 6 per cent, in the reign of Tiberius. 3 He quotes Pliny to show 
that in the time of Trajan (a.u.c. 854, a.d. 101) money lent upon 
mortgages in Italy bore 6 per cent., and on common securities in 
Bithynia 12 per cent. 4 

Under Alexander Severus (a.d. 230) the legal rate at Borne 
was reduced to 4 per cent. 5 The reign of this prince forms an 
epoch in the science of vital statistics, as it was then that the 
earliest table of the values of life annuities we are acquainted with 
was constructed, or at least promulgated, by Ulpian, to meet the 
requirements of the Falcidian law, which rendered it necessary to 
determine the capitalized value of all life incomes bequeathed to 
. individuals. 

Mr. Hendriks, in his valuable " Contributions to the History 
of Assurance/' 6 gave a critical examination of this table. He 
came to the conclusion that the interest of money was not included 
among the elements from which it was deduced, but that it repre- 
sented the Roman estimate of the probable number of payments 
of each annuity ; thus answering to our tables of the expectation 
of life, which, as - is well understood, would give the values of 
life annuities if money did not bear interest. 

It may seem strange that such a writer as Ulpian should make 
no distinction between a payment receivable at once and one 
deferred twenty or thirty years, particularly as we have seen that 
he was quite alive to the difference in value between them ; but, 

Tacitus: Anna. vi. 16. 2 Arnold, ii. 74. Livy, vii. 21.. 

Essay: Edinb.: i. 324. * Ibid., p. 325. 

8 Macpherson : Hill. Oomm. i. 201. Gibbon, chap. vi. 
6 Assurance Mag., vol. ii., pp. 121, 222 ; vol. iii., p. 93. 
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having myself carefully analyzed the table with a view to discover, 
if possible, the rate of interest upon which it was founded, I see 
no reason to doubt the justness of Mr. Hendrik's inference. 
Notwithstanding, however, my high respect for his judgment, I 
can hardly concur in his opinion that XJIpian's estimates were 
based upon accurate observations. 

The values at all ages from birth to twenty years are given at 
thirty years' purchase, and in one part of the table the annuities 
decrease in value from age to age by a whole year's purchase ; both 
of which characteristics are entirely incompatible with scientific 
construction. 1 



1 In all properly adjusted scales of annuities A— 'A/1 (Milne's notation). This 
will be obvious, if we substitute in the formula \av(\ + \A) for A, which gives 
lot) — ('A — i<m>\A). Here \a and v are each of them less than unity ; and the result, so 
long as it is positive, or so long as the values decrease with the increase of age, must 
always be less than unity. This is true also when money is assumed not to bear interest : 

r, in the equation ■: =», becoming =o, and consequently t> = 1 ; A then representing the 

expectation of life. It is also true in regard to annuities certain, where ia = l but nil. 
If o=l and »=1, that is to say, if money bears no interest, and there is no chance of 
the termination of the annuity by death, the value of A becomes infinite. 

Mr. Farren, in confirmation of an opinion similar to that of Mr. Hendrik's, cited 
(Treatise on Life Assurance, p. 45,) the authority of Dionysius Halicarnassus to show 
that the registration of deaths in the Temple of Libitinus, at Rome, afforded the means 
of observing the laws of mortality in that city; but Niebuhr has pointed out (vol. i., 
p. 467) that both this and the registration of births in the Temple of Lucina were obso- 
lete institutions in the time of Dionysius, who only learned their previous existence 
from a more ancient historian, Lucius Piso. Assuming Ulpian's Table to represent the 
expectation of life, it may be worthy of remark that the'first and last terms assigned are 
each of them half the complement of 70, at the given ages — that is, if the mean from 1 
to 20 be taken at 10. This fact might lead to the supposition that Ulpian had some 
feint perception of the principle of De Moivre's celebrated hypothesis, for there appears 
to have been a general opinion in the ancient world that the extent of the life of man was 
seventy years. The scriptural text upon the subject is well known. Solon, in addressing 
Croesus (Herodotus, clio 31), speaks of that term as if it were the recognized limit of life; 
and I am informed by a friend there is a passage to the same effect in the fourteenth 
chapter of the Onto of Plato. It is true the Roman theology taught, as we are told by 
Niebuhr (vol. i., p. 447), that ten times twelve solar years were the term fixed for the life 
of man, beyond which the gods themselves had no power to prolong it ; that the fetes had 
narrowed the span to thrice thirty years; and that fortune abridged even this period by a 
variety of chances, against which the protection of the gods was implored. Ulpian, 
however, would have been much more likely to found his conclusions upon the theories 
of the philosophers of Greece than upon the traditions of Roman superstition, with respect 
to which he probably shared the feelings attributed to the educated classes of his country- 
men in one of Gibbon's most brilliant passages (History of the Decline and Fall, chap, vi.) 

The conversation above referred to between Solon and Croesus, as related by Herodo- 
tus, is perhaps the earliest recorded instance of the numerical application of the science 
of probabilities to human affairs. Solon, after speaking of the duration of man's life as 
seventy years, calculates the number of days contained in the period, and points out that, 
as the events of each of these are different from the events of all the others, a man who 
survives so many~must necessarily see great vicissitudes. 

Mr. Hendriks has favoured me with a curious fact relating to Ulpian's Table, namely, 
that the Tuscan Government authorized the use of it for the valuation of life annuities by 
a law dated 30th December, 1814. This was immediately after the restoration of the 
grand ducal dynasty ; and the recurrence to so venerable an authority was perhaps part 
of the system of reaction against the dangerous novelties that had been introduced by the 
French. 
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Another presumption against the table is, that it does not 
appear to have enjoyed any great reputation among the Roman 
jurists; as iEmilius Macer — the only authority, I believe, for 
Ulpian's Table — after giving an account of it, describes a different 
and still more anomalous mode of valuing life annuities, which, he 
says, was the one in common use. The same writer records that 
when an annual sum was bequeathed to the State, either uncon- 
ditionally or for the public shows, it was to be valued at thirty 
years' purchase. 1 As such an annual charge would be in the 
nature of a perpetuity, we may conclude that the value of property 
at Rome in the third and fourth centuries of our era was about 
thirty years' purchase, and that investments therein yielded an 
annual return of about 3J per cent. 

The following is Gibbon's account of the final regulation of 
usury by the Code of Justinian (a.d. 533) : — " Persons of illustri- 
ous birth were confined to the moderate rate of four per cent. Six 
was pronounced to be the ordinary and legal standard of interest ; 
eight was allowed for the convenience of manufacturers and mer- 
chants; twelve was granted to nautical insurance, which the wiser 
ancients had not attempted to define ; but, except in this perilous 
adventure, the practice of exorbitant usury was severely restrained." 2 
The question of nautical interest has been discussed by Mr. Hen- 
driks in his " Contributions to the History of Assurance," to which 
department of inquiry it more properly belongs. 3 

The law of interest, as fixed by Justinian, appears to have con- 
tinued unaltered until a short time preceding the reign of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus (a.d. 950). The Basilics published by that 
emperor (a partial and mutilated version of the Pandects) contained 
an absolute prohibition against taking interest for money : 4 enacted 
most probably under the influence of the clergy, as the fathers of 
the Church were unanimous in declaring all usury to be sinful. In 
the Western Church it was forbidden by the canon law, a.d. 800, 
during the reign of Charlemagne ; 5 and at a great Council held at 
Westminster on the 8th or 9th September, 1126, for the purpose 
of regulating the discipline of the Church and the lives of the 
priesthood, all clergymen were ordered to abstain from interest and 
base lucre — usuram et turpe lucrum. 6 

The long and desolating series of wars and irruptions that pro- 

1 Justin. Dig. xxxy., tit ii. 68. The whole extract is given in the Appendix to 
Farren On Life Assurance; London, 182S. 

2 Hist. Dec. $ Fall, chap. xliv. 3 Assurance Mag. ii., pp. 122-136. 
4 Hist. Dec. S[ Fall, chap. liv. 5 Macpherson : Hist. Comm. i. 250. 

6 Ibid.i.,?. 318. 
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duced and followed the destruction of the Western empire must 
have reduced the inhabitants of the greater part of Europe to a 
state nearly similar to that of the nations of the East, so forcibly 
described by Montesquieu : — " Dans ces pays d'orient, la plupart 
des habitans n'ont rien d'assuree ; il n'y a presque point de rapport 
entre la possession actuel d'une somme et l'esperance de la ravoir 
apres 1'avoir pretee ; l'usure y augmente done a proportion du peril 
de l'insolvabilite." 1 

Such insecurity, combined with the immense destruction of 
capital that had taken place, would of themselves have tended to 
raise the rate of interest to an exorbitant pitch ; but the evil must 
have been greatly aggravated by the religious prejudices that, in 
Christian countries, confined to Jews the practice of lending for 
profit. 

The earliest enactment upon the subject mentioned in English 
history is an Act passed in the reign of Richard I. (a.d. 1197), 
forbidding Christians to take interest for money. 2 It is mentioned 
in Macpherson's History of Commerce as one of the conditions of 
Magna Cljarta, granted in the seventeenth year of John (15 June, 
1215), " That the debts of a minor shall not bear interest, whether 
they be owing to a Jew, to the king, or any other person" 3 — a 
statement that would tend to show it was not only permissible, but 
usual, for the king and his Christian subjects to practise usury. 
The author himself remarks, in a note — "This would seem to 
authorize interest, though repeatedly forbidden by the ecclesi- 
astical canons." 

No mention is made of such a condition, either by Blackstone 
in his Commentaries, or by Hallam in his State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. Hume refers to it, but only as applicable to 
debts owing to Jews. 4 

As the point is of great historical importance with reference to 
the present subject, I have examined the clauses in the Charter, and 
I find they are entirely at variance with Macpherson's statement. 

From the extract given below, 5 it will be seen that the allusion 

1 Esprit des Lois, liv. xxii., chap. 19. 2 Hist. Comm. i. 357. 

3 Ibid. i. 379. * Hist. Eng., chap. xi. 

6 The following are the words of the charter : — " Si quia mutuo ceperit aliquid a 
Judeis, plus vel minus, et moriatur antequam debitum illud solvatur, debitum non usuret- 
quamdiu heres fuerit infra etatem de quocumque teneat j et si debitum illud incident in 
raanus nostras, nos non capiemus nisi catallum contentum in carta. Et si quis moriatur 
et debitum debeat Judeis, uxor ejus habeat dotem suam et nihil reddat de debito illo ; et 
si liberi ipsius defuncti qui fuerint infra etatem remanserint, provideantur eis necessaria 
secundem tenementum quod fuerit defuncti, et de residuo solvatur debitum, salvio servitio 
dominorum. Simili modo fiat de debitis que debentur aliis quam Judeis." — Magna Carta 
Regis Johannis (A.D. MOCXV.). Statutes of the Realm, vol. i., page 10. 
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to the king regards only such debts owing to Jews as may fall 
into his hands — by forfeiture, for instance, or otherwise; and, 
moreover, that the expression, " as to debts that may be owing to 
others than Jews," refers only to the clause immediately preceding 
it, relating to the dower of the widow and the maintenance of the 
children of a person dying indebted to Jews, and has no connec- 
tion with the condition as to debts bearing interest. 

That this was also the view of the person who drew up the 
Articuli Magne Carte Libertatum, prefixed to the Charter of John 
in the publication by the Record Commissioners, is evident from 
the mode in which the clauses are arranged. 1 

The Statute of Merton, 20 Henry III. (a.d. 1235), simply 
enacts that "usuries shall not run against any within age from 
the time of the death of his ancestor whose heir he is until his 
lawful age," without any reference to the persons to whom such 
debts may be owing. 2 In the Charter of Henry III., as confirmed 
by Edward I., no clause of the kind occurs. 3 

All the facts we are acquainted with are certainly at variance 
with the supposition that, at the period named, usury in its naked 
form was openly practised by Christians; but in countries where a 
tolerable degree of order and of security had been established, and 
where these had been followed by their usual concomitant, an active 
commerce, the dealing in money became far too profitable an oc- 
cupation to be left undisturbed by competition in the hands of any 
one class of persons, particularly of a class so despised and open to 
oppression as the Jews. Accordingly, we find that about the end 
of the twelfth century, the natives of some of the Italian cities, 
where large fortunes had been acquired by commerce, spread them- 
selves over Europe, and by their vast pecuniary operations rendered 
the name of Lombards, by which they were known, celebrated in 
commercial history. 4 The first source of their success appears to 
have been the employment entrusted to them by the Popes, to 
collect and forward to Borne the revenues which, under various 
forms and pretences, the Pontiffs were able to levy in all the coun- 
tries that' acknowledged their spiritual dominion. The security 
which the Lombards derived from their position as the Popes' 
merchants, the facilities they acquired for remitting money from 
one country to another, their extensive connections and the large 
funds they were able to procure from their correspondents at home, 
soon enabled them to engross almost entirely the business of buying 

1 Statutes of the Realm, vol. i., p. 7. 2 Ibid. i. 3 Ibid. i. 

* Hist. o/Comm. i., p. 398. 

VOL. VI. Z 
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and selling bills of exchange, which appears to have been one of the 
modes adopted for procuring remuneration for advances of money, 
without requiring direct stipulations for the payment of interest. 
The crusades, which must have greatly extended the transactions 
and increased the wealth of the Lombards, appear to have brought 
them into connection with the contemporary English monarchs. 

In the 28th volume of the Archaologia, 1 Mr. E. A. Bond has 
published a series of extracts from the Liberate Rolls, relative to 
loans supplied to the kings of England by Italian merchants in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with an introductory memoir 
containing much valuable and interesting information, both as to 
the financial and general history of this country during the period. 
The earliest transaction mentioned by Mr. Bond relates to an 
advance made by the Lombards to Richard I., 2 but their operations 
in England appear to have been limited in extent until the reign of 
Henry III. In that of his successor they acquired immense influ- 
ence, carrying on nearly the whole financial business of the Govern- 
ment, and, as money changers, entirely supplanting the Jews. 

The establishment of the latter people in this country dates 
from a very early period, the first public notice of them occurring 
a.d. 735. 3 They seem to have enjoyed both here and in France a 
large amount of protection and toleration, until the appearance of 
their Italian rivals, whose complete establishment was speedily 
followed in each country by a system of spoiling and oppressing 
the unfortunate Jews, which, if it did not then originate, had never 
before reached such an outrageous extent. It is true that the 
fanatical passions excited by the struggles for the possession of 
the Holy Sepulchre attained about the same time their greatest 
influence over the nations of Christendom, and may possibly be 
sufficient to account for the change; but the coincidence I have 
noticed appears to me sufficiently remarkable. 

" The Jews," says Mr. Hallam, " were noted for usury in France 
as early as the sixth century. For several subsequent ages they 
continued so to employ their capital, with little molestation from 
the clergy," and "often with some encouragement from princes." 
In the twelfth century they possessed landed property in Langue- 
doc, and were even appointed there, as well as in Spain, to civil 
offices. 4 " If an historian of Philip Augustus may be believed, they 
possessed (a .d. 1 180) almost one half of Paris ; unquestionably they 
must have had support both in the court and the halls of justice." 5 

1 London, 1840: p. 207. 2 Ibid., p. 216. 3 Hist. ofComm. i. 249. 

4 State of Europe during Midd. Ages ii. 400. 6 Ibid. i. 157. 
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According to Hume, the monkish writers on English history repre- 
sented as a great stain upon the government of Henry II., his 
carefully protecting this infidel race from all injuries and insults. 1 

The labours of a learned Association have given to the world 
some curious and precise information as to the effect of his policy. 
The Chronicle of Joceline de Brakclond, published by the Camden 
Society (London, 1840), contains the annals from 1173 to 1202 
of the Monastery of St. Edmundsbury, in which the author was 
a monk. It opens with an amusing account of the embarrassments 
of the brotherhood, and of the number of their debts, due both to 
Jews and Christians, the pressure of which had even induced the 
Abbot to pawn the sacred vestments, the plate, and other orna- 
ments of the Church. 2 

The writer mentions that he had seen bonds granted by the 
Monastery to three Jews (whom he names), for sums amounting in 
all to £2,460. If it be considered that the pound sterling was 
then equivalent to three times the weight of silver represented by 
the present pound, 3 and that the exchangeable value of equal quan- 
tities of the metal was also much greater than now, the sum 
mentioned will appear very considerable — probably not less than 
£15,000 of our money. That three Jews were able among them 
to advance so much, shows that the collective wealth possessed by 
the individuals of the nation resident at that period in England 
must have greatly exceeded its total amount under Edward I. ; for 
Mr. Bond states, on the authority of a record he had seen in the 
Pell Office, that a taillage upon Jews of one third of their property, 
made in the second year of the reign of that prince (a.d. 1274), 
yielded, between Michaelmas and March 10th, no more than 
£1,232. 15s. 3d* His estimate is, that the whole collection did 
not exceed £2,000 — a remarkably small amount, even allowing for 
all the arts of evasion that would probably be practised. 

The minute details given by Joceline de Brakclond respect- 
ing one of the loans he mentions, afford us valuable light as to 
the terms upon which such transactions were then negotiated. 

1 Hist. Eng., chap. x. 

2 Page 2. The Churchmen of those days appear to have had no scruples about 
pledging the sacred things to Infidels. Benedict the Jew, son of Deodate, was in 1171 
fined xx. li. for taking certain sacred vestments in pawn. In 1183, Sancto the Jew of 
St. Edmundsbury was fined v. marks, that he might not be punished for taking in pledge 
certain vessels that were appointed for the service of the altar. (Note to Chron. of 
Joceline, p. 106.) 

3 From the conquest to the reign of Edward III., 20 shillings or the pound sterling 
contained 4,995 grains of fine silver. At the present time 20 shillings contain only 

4 Archaolog. xxviii. 225. * 

z 2 
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It appears that the Chapter * House of the Monastery having 
been pulled down, William the Sacristan, volens vel nolens, under- 
took its restoration, and for the purpose borrowed secretly from 
Benedict, a Jew of Norwich, 40 marks at interest, giving him a 
bond for the sum sealed with the Convent seal, which was used 
without authority for the purpose. The debt having accumulated 
(we are not informed in what period) to £100, the creditor had 
recourse to legal proceedings, and the transaction for the first 
time became known to the Abbot and his brethren. The enraged 
Abbot proposed to depose the Sacristan; but being pacified, the 
temptation of a further advance of £100 procured from the com- 
munity a bond for £400, to be paid at the expiration of four years, 
no interest, of course, being chargeable in the interim. At the 
stated term the funds requisite for the payment of the debt were 
not forthcoming, and a further bond was executed for £880, pay- 
able by annual instalments of fourscore pounds each. 1 

We can come to no conclusion as to the terms of the first loan 
of 40 marks, having no knowledge of the period it was running. 
Judging from the other facts, this was probably eight years. The 
second transaction paid the lender interest at 18*921 (£18. 18s. 5d.) 
per cent, per annum — the rate at which £200 will amount to £400 
in four years. The third transaction was the grant of an annuity 
certain of £80 for eleven years, which, if the annual payments were 
regularly made, would replace the capital of £400, with interest at 
the rate of 16* 125 (£16. 2s. 6rf.) per cent, per annum. 

From the text it would appear that the annual payment of 
fourscore pounds was to be made by certain instalments within 
each year. These might be half-yearly, quarterly, or even monthly; 
and under such circumstances, the rate of interest obtained by the 
lender would be somewhat greater than that named. 

If we make an allowance for this, and for the tendency towards 
round numbers in- all pecuniary transactions, as well as for some 
bargaining on the part of the borrowers after the calculations were 
made, we shall probably conclude that the two loans were intended 
to be at the same rate. It appears to me also that the adjustment 
of the terms evinces, on the part of the computer, a familiarity by 
no means contemptible with the theory of compound interest and 
the properties of series. Such a degree of knowledge may even 
be considered remarkable, as occurring within less than a cen- 
tury after the first promulgation of the science of algebra by 
the Arabians. 

1 Chronicle, p. 2. 
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The facts stated in this Chronicle give a favourable view of the 
condition of the Jews in England at the time, showing the readi- 
ness with which they could avail themselves of legal means for 
recovering what was due to them, and the freedoms permitted 
them upon subjects that would probably be unexpected by the 
majority of readers. At the Monastery of St. Edmundsbury they 
appear to have had free ingress and egress, to have been allowed 
to deposit their money for greater security in its treasury, and to 
wander about the altar and around the tomb of the patron saint, 
observing with curious, perhaps with contemptuous, eyes the 
solemn ceremonies of the Church. 1 

This state of things was however drawing to a close. Pressed 
by his necessities, Henry, towards the end of his reign, levied a 
heavy exaction upon them, and at the coronation of his successor 
the hatred of the people broke out. Encouraged by an indignity 
which Richard, with incomparable baseness, allowed his courtiers 
to inflict, within the precincts of his own palace, upon a deputation 
of Jews from whom he had just accepted a rich present, the popu- 
lace of London satiated their evil passions by the massacre and 
plunder of all the individuals of that unfortunate nation that fell 
into their hands, and the example was speedily followed in all the 
principal towns of the kingdom. 2 

The minds of the people had been prepared for these outrages 
by stories of the impieties and cruelty of the Jews, which, judging 
by the ordinary rules of probability, could have had no foundation 
in truth. The chronicler Joceline de Brakclond wrote on the 
miracles of St Robert, a boy said to have been murdered by the 
Jews at St. Edmundsbury, a.d. 1181. 3 Such inventions, always 
circulated when an excuse was wanted for plundering that people, 
were perhaps less due to the ferocity of vulgar bigotry than to the 
sordid and unscrupulous dishonesty of the debtors of the unfor- 
tunate victims. After the celebrated catastrophe of the Jews of 
York in this year (a.d. 1190), " the gentry of the neighbourhood, 
who were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the Cathedral, where 

1 " Venit Judeus portans literas domini regis de debito sacriste." — Chronicle of Joe. 
de Brak., p. 2. 

" Judei inquam quibus sacrista pater et patronus • dicebatur ; de cujus protectione 
gaudebant, et liberum ingressum et egressum habebant, et passim ibant per monasterium, 
vagantes per altaria et circa feretrum dum missarum celebrarentur sollemnia; et denarii 
eorum in thesauro nostra sub custodia sacriste reponebantur; et, quod absurdius est, uxores 
eorum, cum parvis suis, in pitanceria nostra tempore werre hospitabantur. — Ibid., p. 8. 

2 The author of the Pictorial History of England (vol. i., p. 484) cites an authority to 
show the Jews' presents were accepted " gladly enough." Neither Holinshed nor Stow 
mentions this fact, but their accounts are not inconsistent with it. 

3 Pre/ace to Chronicle, p. vi. 
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their bonds were kept, and made a solemn bonfire of the papers 
before the altar/' 1 

These atrocious murders and robberies passed not only un- 
punished, but uncensured, and even applauded, in the height of 
that age of chivalry — the object of florid eulogium with so many 
writers, one of whom has fancifully described it as endowing men 
with such exquisite sensibility that they " felt a stain as a wound." 

During the reigns of Richard I., of John, and of Henry III., 
the Jews were subjected to a series of exactions well known to the 
students of English history. The sums actually raised by these 
proceedings have perhaps been exaggerated. Mr. Bond considers 
that error has arisen from paying too much regard to instances of 
enormous taillages upon the community, or of heavy fines upon 
individuals, and that a large amercement was often charged upon a 
Jew, not in expectation of his ability to pay it, but to obtain a 
pretext from his failure for seizing whatever property he possessed. 2 
An instance quoted in the notes to the Chronicle of Joceline con- 
firms Mr. Bond's suggestion that these, taillages are not always to 
be estimated at their full amount. In the reign of King John, 
Isaac the Jew of Norwich made a fine with the king in 10,000 
marks, to be paid a mark a day during life. 3 Assuming that 
the Jew obtained an annual interest of ten per cent, upon his 
capital, clear of all bad debts — that he was 50 years of age, and 
that the expectation of life at the time was the same as is shown 
by the Northampton Table of Mortality — the 10,000 marks, at 
the period the fine was imposed, were equal in actual value to 
about £1,700. 

That the advantages accruing to the perpetrators of injustice 
and wrong are generally trifling in comparison with the injuries 
and sufferings of their victims, may, perhaps, be a law for the 
government of the moral world, ordained by Providence in order 
that the inducements to resist, may always be stronger than the 
temptation to commit, oppression. However small the profits 
derived by the English monarchs from their persecutions of the 
Jews, the effect of their conduct in diminishing the numbers and 
the capital of that people cannot be doubted, and its injurious 
influence upon the resources of the country was speedily manifested 
by an enormous rise in the rate of interest. We have seen that 
in the reign of Henry II., loans were readily obtainable in 
England, at an annual charge of less than 20 per cent. In 

1 Hume: Hist. Eng., chap. x. 2 Arclueologia xxviii. 224. 

'■' Chronicle, Joe. dc Bruit., Notes, p. 108. 
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the reign of Henry III. the rate of interest was 50 per cent., 
according to Hume, 1 and Matthew Paris asserts that at the same 
period the debtor paid 10 per cent, every two months. Mr. 
Hallam, in quoting the latter statement, remarks — " This is abso- 
lutely incredible as a general practice;" 2 but, so far from the 
assertion being improbable, there seems reason to believe it may 
have been strictly correct. 3 

The author of the Anglia Judaica has cited an instrument from 
a close roll of the 32nd Henry III., showing that twopence a week 
for twenty shillings, or a fraction over £43. 6s. 8d. per cent, per 
annum, was the rate of interest allowed to be taken by Jews at 
that time, and it can hardly be doubted that the permitted rate was 
often exceeded. 

I am indebted to Mr. Bond for the citation above given, and 
his industry has discovered among the miscellaneous charters in 
the British Museum a document in which precisely the same rate 
of interest is secured. This is a bond granted in the 56th year of 
Henry III. (a.d. 1272), to Bonami, a Jew of York, by Sir Hugo 
de Nevill, a Lincolnshire knight, who, notwithstanding the recital 
commencing the document, " Sciant praesentes et futuri," would 
no doubt have been greatly astonished had he been told that his 
pecumiary transactions would be made the subject of discussion at 
the distance of nearly six centuries. After confessing a debt of 
ninescore pounds sterling, and agreeing to pay the same by cer- 
tain instalments, the borrower covenants — "Et nisi tunc reddidero, 
dabo ei pro qualibet libra, qualibet septimana post terminum elap- 
sum, duos denarios de lucro quamdiu istud debitum per gratum 
ejus tenuero." 4 

That this was a common and recognized rate is shown by the 
following extract from Stow's Survey of London 5 (a.d. 1263) :•— 
" The barons slew the Jews at London, seven hundred ; the rest 
were spoiled and their synagogue defaced, because one Jew would 
have forced a Christian to have paid more than twopence for the 
loan of twenty shillings a week." 

It appears those Jews only could legally engage in money 

1 Hist. Eng., chap. xii. 

2 State of Europe during Midd. Ages ii. 400. 

3 Macpherson {Hist. Comm., vol. i., p. 338) states, that in the last year of Richard I. 
(a.d. 1 1 98) there occurs an instance of a landed estate being mortgaged to a Jew for the 
payment of 100 marks, with interest at the rate of 10 per cent, annually. This rate is so 
much below others recorded about the same period, that the case was probably an excep- 
tion ; perhaps the lender had some other source of profit, or lent his money at a low rate 
to secure the protection of an influential person. 

4 Archaolog. xxviii. 226*. 

5 London :'\Vhitakcr, 1842; p. 106. 
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lending who obtained a royal license for the purpose ; and there is 
no doubt that the English monarchs participated in the gains of 
the Jews from this source, under a regular and established system, 
evidence of which was found both by Mr. Bond and the author of 
Anglia Judaica. 1 

This circumstance makes it apparently difficult to account for 
the Statute of Jewry passed during the reign of Edward I. 2 Its 
date is uncertain, but it has been referred to the fourth, sixth, or 
eighteenth year of that monarch. The statute, after reciting that 
the king has seen divers evils and the disheriting of good men of 
his land from the usuries of the Jews — albeit he and his ancestors 
have received much benefit from the Jewish people in times past 
— " enacts, nevertheless, for the honour of God and the common 
benefit of the people, that from henceforth no Jew shall lend any- 
thing upon usury, either upon land or upon rent or upon other 
thing, and that no usuries shall run in time coming from the feast 
of St. Edmund last past ; and if any Jew shall lend at usury, con- 
trary to this ordinance, the king will not lend him his aid, neither 
by himself nor- his officers, for the recovery of the loan, but will 
punish him at his discretion for the offence." A clause which very 
much resembles a trap laid for future extortions. 

After regulating the places of residence of the Jews, the statute 
further enacts, " that every Jew above seven years of age shall wear 
a badge, and every one above twelve shall pay threepence of tax 
yearly to the king, ' whose bondsman he is.' " 

It is hardly necessary to point out the monstrous nature of this 
claim to treat as born serfs the whole Jewish community, many of 
whom had come here voluntarily from foreign countries, bringing 
with them considerable wealth, and had paid to the king or his pre- 
decessors large sums for permission to reside in peace and security 
within his dominions. The claim however explains, although it 
does not excuse, the unscrupulous plunder to which the Jews were 
subjected, as, by the feudal law, a bondman or " villein could ac- 
quire no property, either in land or goods ; but if he purchased any, 
the lord might enter upon them, oust the villein, and seize them to 
his own use ;" 3 and this was so well understood, that if the lord 
brought an action against his villein, it enfranchised him, being 
considered a recognition of his title to hold property. 

Of all the causes that can be suggested as having led to the 
Statute of Jewry, I cannot but think it the most probable sup- 

1 Ardueologia x.xvii. 225. 2 Statutes of the Realm i. 221. 

* Blackstone's Comm. : London, 1830 : ii. 93, iv. 419. 
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position that the measure was due to the influence of the Italian 
merchants, which about this time reached its highest pitch at the 
English court. 

The military enterprises of Edward I., carried on upon a scale 
more extensive than any previously attempted in this country, 
required frequent advances of sums too considerable to be supplied 
by the diminished capital which extortion and outrage had left to 
the impoverished Jews, who if they had even retained, would hardly 
have ventured to acknowledge, the possession of so much wealth. 
Recourse was therefore had to the Lombards, whose monetary 
transactions with the Crown increased rapidly upon the accession 
of this prince. The orders upon the Exchequer in their favour, 
from the twelfth to the last year of the reign of Henry III., ex- 
tracted by Mr. Bond, represent an aggregate amount of £14,230 
only, while those of the first eight years of the reign of his suc- 
cessor are for sums amounting in all to j654,811. These orders 
refer only to debts paid off during the period, and are exclusive of 
sums raised and remaining unpaid. The floating debts of the king 
appear to have gone on increasing in amount as long as he re- 
mained on the throne. In the twenty-sixth year of his reign 
Edward acknowledged debts to various companies of Italian mer- 
chants amounting in all to £28,966. 13s. M., 1 a sum nearly equal 
to the ordinary annual revenue of the Crown; and shortly after his 
death, "independent of other payments, no less a sum than one 
hundred and eighteen thousand pounds sterling was delivered to 
the keeper of his wardrobe to pay off debts incurred in his office." a 

Although it cannot be doubted the Lombards derived large 
profits from these transactions, no stipulation for the payment of 
interest occurs in the documents published by Mr. Bond, whether 
relating to advances made to the sovereign or to private indivi- 
duals. Nearly all the warrants on the Exchequer in favour of the 
Lombards contain a reference to some loan previously made of 
exactly the same amount as the sum to be paid off, which it is 
therefore to be presumed did not include any allowance for in- 
terest. In some few cases the king orders payments to certain 
companies for the losses and expenses incurred by them in conse- 
quence of the nonpayment of debts due from him; but these are 
distinctly said to be " de dono nostra," and were not therefore the 
result of any specific contracts. Mr. Bond suggests, with great 
probability, 3 that the Italians derived large profits from being able 
to trade as foreign merchants under the royal protection, as well as 

1 Archasolog. xxviii 284. » Ibid., p. 247. 3 Ibid., p. 233. 
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from the various employments entrusted to them. They advanced 
money upon the ordinary Customs revenue, which was assigned 
to them as a security, 1 and likewise upon the parliamentary sub- 
sidies, of which they were appointed receivers. 2 The king often 
confided to them important embassies, and high and responsible 
offices usually reserved for native nobles. The numerous class of 
persons who believe the worship of commercial riches to be essen- 
tially a modern failing, might correct their opinions by reflecting 
on the influence and consideration enjoyed by these wealthy aliens 
in the " good old times" of English history. 

The indirect profits that may have compensated the Lombards 
for their advances to the Crown could not, of course, have been 
looked for from private individuals, with whom their transactions are 
shown, by the Exchequer Rolls, to have been numerous and exten- 
sive. 3 From these they must have received interest in a more 
direct form, although it could not be stipulated for openly. 

We derive some hints as to the mode in which such transactions 
were arranged, from a petition presented to Parliament in the sixth 
year of Edward I., in which a convent brings a charge of usury 
against merchants of Florence upon the following case. 4 They had 
advanced to the Abbot of the house a sum of 300 marks upon his 
bond for the amount, and they had afterwards received a bill for 
42 sacks of wool "de avantagio"; and the Abbot further complains 
that, although in the said bill he confessed to have received full 
value for such 42 sacks of wool, he had not been paid any money 
for the same. The price of wool at this time, as shown by a con- 
tract quoted by Mr. Bond, was "20 marks for every sack of good 
wool, and 15 marks for every sack of middle value." 5 Upon this 
estimate, the total amount of interest to be paid on the loan was 
from 630 to 840 marks, and varied from 210 to 280 per cent, 
according to the quality of the wool that was to be delivered ; but 
as there is no statement of the time for which the money was 
advanced, we cannot ascertain the annual rate of interest charged. 

The Lombards, obliged to have recourse to such indirect and 
clandestine proceedings, must, as money lenders, have been placed 
at great disadvantage, compared with the Jews, who could openly 
require and enforce contracts for the payment of interest upon their 

1 Archasolog. xxviii., p. 286. 2 Ibid., p. 280. 3 Ibid., p. 222. 4 Ibid., p. 22fi. 
6 Ibid., p. 221. Hume says (Hist. Eng., chap, xiii.), that when Edward I. laid a tax of 
forty shillings upon each sack of wool exported, it was computed to be above one third of 
the value, which would reduce the price to less than nine marks the sack. The price 
might have been depreciated, at the time referred {o, by the arbitrary conduct of Edward, 
who seized all the wool he could lay his hands upon ; but Hume's statement cannot 
invalidate the evidence of the positive contract quoted by Mr. Bond. 
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loans ; and it is not unnatural to suppose that the jealous Italians 
would use their influence to rid themselves of such rivals. What- 
ever may have been the motives of his conduct, Edward, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign (a.d. 1290), banished all the Jews 
from England, confiscating the whole of their property, with the 
exception of a sufficiency " to beare their charges till they were out 
of his realme; the number of Jews then expulsed was 15,060 
persons, whose houses being sold, the king made a mighty masse 
of money." 1 The example of the king was followed by his subjects 
at the outports, who mercilessly robbed many of his victims of the 
pittance he had refrained from taking. 2 

This expulsion of the Jews took place exactly a century after 
the death of the protector of their nation, Henry II., whose wise 
policy with regard to them, if it had been persevered in, might 
have had a material influence on the destiny of the English people. 
Plundered and persecuted in other countries, the Jews, allured by 
the prospect of toleration and safety, would have brought here the 
capital and knowledge which they possessed in an eminent degree, 
and would have contributed to make England, at a much earlier 
period than it became so, the centre of commerce and the useful 
arts. A wealthy and intelligent commercial class would have 
arisen, who might have checked the ferocity of a barbarous nobility, 
prevented the desolating wars of the Roses, and have so established 
the principles of our constitutional freedom that not even the 
wretched fatuity of such princes as the Stuarts could have rendered 
necessary for the vindication of those principles the civil wars and 
convulsions of the seventeenth century. The accumulation of 
capital, and its restless search after profitable employment, have 
not only led to, but have alone rendered practicable, the great dis- 
coveries of mankind in geography, in chemistry, and in mechanical 
science. The wonderful inventions of our own day might have 
been anticipated by preceding generations, and we might ourselves 
have reached a point of advancement which it would now be con- 
sidered visionary to suggest. 

Although the Jews did not obtain a legal footing in England 
again until the time of Cromwell, many individuals of the nation 
appear to have been living here under Edward's successor. An 
Act of the 1st Edward III., confirming the remission by that 
king's father of the arrears of all issues and amerciaments made 
before the twentieth year of his reign, enacts in addition " that the 
Jews' debts also be pardoned." 3 Their existence, however, must 

1 Stow's Oiron., p. 204. 2 Hume : Hist. Eni/.< chap. xiii. Holinshed, ii. 492. 

3 Statutes <if the Realm i. 255. 
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have been uncertain and precarious ; and, as money lenders, they 
could hardly have entered into competition with the Italians, who 
were thus left in sole possession of the market. 

The same clamours that had been directed against the Jews 
were soon raised against the Lombards; and their unpopularity 
was increased by the conduct of Edward II., who attempted by 
frugality to find the means of paying off the heavy load of debt left 
by his father, greatly to the dissatisfaction of his courtiers and 
nobles, who saw with disgust the sums in which they expected to 
share paid away to foreign creditors. 1 These circumstances gave 
a check to the proceedings of the Lombards during the reign of 
this prince, but the warlike enterprises of his successor again called 
them into activity. 

In the reign of Edward III. the Bardi and Peruzzi, two com- 
panies of Florentines, obtained the whole management of the royal 
revenues, 2 upon which they made advances to an extent that was 
ultimately fatal to them. A large portion of what they lent was 
not their own capital, but had been borrowed by them or received 
in trust from fellow citizens, whose demands they were unable to 
meet, and both companies became bankrupt in consequence 
(a.d. 1345), the king at the time owing the Bardi 100,000 marks 
and the Peruzzi 135,000 marks. Their failure appears to have 
created a commercial panic in Europe. 3 

By the secresy which in England shrouded all engagements 
for the payment of interest, from the date of the expulsion of the 
Jews until the time when the practice of usury was legally estab- 
lished, we are prevented from obtaining any information as to the 
rates that were common ; but I have gleaned some facts showing 
the rates paid in foreign countries, which I here arrange in chro- 
nological order. 

a.d. 1171. — The republic of Venice had recourse to a forced 
loan from the citizens, to which each was compelled to contribute 
according to his ability. The rate of interest paid was 4 per cent, 
per annum. 4 

a.d. 1201. — In the early part of this century the Countess of 
Flanders was compelled to borrow money to pay her husband's 
ransom. The lowest interest she paid was 20 per cent., and some 
of the lenders exacted nearly 30. 5 

a.d. 1228.— The rate of interest was fixed by law at Verona at 
12£ per cent, per annum. 6 

1 ArcluBoloffia xxviii. 249. 2 Ibid., p. 247. 

3 Ibid., p. 260. Hallam: Midd. Ages ii. 403. 4 Macpherson: Hist. Comm. , i. 34 1 . 
5 Robertson : View of State of Europe, Note xxx. 6 Hallam : Midd. Ages ii. 400. 
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a.d. 1242. — James I., King of Aragon, fixed the rate at 18 per 
cent. 1 

a.d. 1270. — The legal rate at Modena was 20 per cent. 2 

a.d. 1272. — There is an edict of Philip Augustus, near this 
period, limiting the Jews in France to 48 per cent. 3 

a.d. 1281. — A provision to pay damages, expenses and interest, 
occurs in a treaty between Scotland and Norway. 4 

a.d. 1311. — Philip IV. fixed the interest that might be legally 
exacted in the fairs of Champagne at 20 per cent. 1 

a.d. 1336. — The republic of Florence borrowed money of in- 
dividuals upon an assignment of the taxes, paying 15 per cent, 
interest, which appears to have been above the common rate of 
usury. 5 

a.d. 1490. — At Piacenza the rate of interest was as high as 40 
per cent. 1 

a.d. 1491. — The first Monte di Pieta established at Padua by 
Bernardino di Feltic, a friar of that city. This is remarkable as 
the first public sanction given by the Popes to the payment of 
interest. 

a.d. 1545. — Charles V. fixed the rate in the Low Countries at 
12 per cent. Guicciardini, who wrote a.d. 1560, complained that 
it was not uncommon to exact more. 1 

a.d. 1586. — A law was passed in Scotland fixing the legal rate 
at 10 per cent. 6 

Although an Act of the reign of Henry VIII. (37, cap. 9) 7 
recites that "diverse and sondrie actes, statutes, and lawes have 
been ordeyned, had, and made within this realme for thavoydance 
and punishment of usurie," the Statutes of the Realm, published by 
the Record Commissioners, do not contain any enactment to that 
effect prior to the time of Henry VII., except the Statute of Jewry 
already mentioned. The early existence of such Acts may indeed 
be inferred from an instruction to the Justices in Eyre, 8 in the time 
of Edward I., to inquire as to Christian usurers, as well as from a 
clause in a Bill passed 15th Edward HI., for the general confirma- 
tion of various charters, by which 9 "it is accorded and assented 
that the king and his heirs shall have conisance of usurers dead, 
and that the ordinaries of Holy Church have the conisance of 
usurers on life, as to them appertaineth." These extracts show 

1 Robertson : View of State of Europe, Note xxx. 2 Hallam : Midd. Ages ii. 400. 

3 Hume: Hist. Eng., chap. xii. 4 Hist, of Coram, i. 427. 

6 Hallam : Midd. Ages ii. 402. 
• Macpherson : Hist. Cbmm. ii. 229. 
7 Statutes of the Realm, vol. iii., p. 996. 8 Ibid. i. 233. 9 Ibid. i. 296. 
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that the practice of usury, except by Jews, was considered an 
offence by the secular as well as by the ecclesiastical law. Never- 
theless, the first general prohibition recorded is the Statute of the 
3rd Henry VII. (a.d. 1488), entitled "an Act against Usurie and 
Unlawful Bargaynes;" 1 which recites that "ymportable damages, 
losses, and empoverysshing of this realme, ys had by dampnable 
bargayns, groundyt in usurie, colorde by the name of new cheve- 
saunce, 2 &c. &c. •" and enacts that all such contracts shall be void, 
and the seller, owner, bargainer or promiser be liable to a penalty 
of .£100 for every such bargain. 

In addition to the various forms of evasion referred to by this 
statute, the great difficulty there was in enforcing the prohibition 
of usury is shown by one of its provisions — to the effect that these 
transactions generally took place in cities and boroughs having 
authority to try causes growing and had therein ; and if any such 
causes should there be tried, " lytell of the premysses" would be 
fulfilled. The "Chancellour of Inglonde" for the time being was 
therefore to have power to try such causes, and the justices of the 
peace of any shire "next adjoyning to any city or burgh where 
such deffautes be" were empowered to make like process against 
any man indicted before them. 

The framer of this Act, after an attempt to define what con- 
stitutes usury — feeling, apparently, that he had not been very 
successful — had recourse, by way of example, to this addition : 
"that is to say, for havying one hundred pound (c. It.) in money 
or in merchandise or otherwise, and, therefor, to pay or to find 
suretie to pay six score pounds (vj** li.) or more or less." No 
term is here mentioned; but, taking the ordinary mode of mea- 
suring interest, by the year, this example would seem to point to 
20 per cent, per annum as a common rate at the time. 

The Act itself appears to have been speedily found a failure, as 
it was repealed by the 2nd Henry VII., cap. 8 (a.d. 1496), 3 on the 
ground that it was " so obscure, darke, and diffuse, that the true 
intent of the makers thereof could not perfectly be understood." 
The prohibition of usury was re-enacted, with a penalty of the for- 
feiture of one moiety of the goods, chattels or merchandises that 
might be the subject of usurious bargains. 

Notwithstanding these severe parliamentary denunciations, there 
seems reason to think that Henry the Seventh himself was addicted 
to the forbidden practice. In Rymer's Foedera* is to be- found a 

1 Statutes of the Realm ii. 5\ 4. 2 Chevesannce — Agreement. 

3 Statutes o/tlie Realm ii. 574. 4 Vol. xiii., p. 234. 
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copy of a commission granted in the twenty-fourth year of this 
king (a.d. 1509), hy Charles, Archduke of Austria, and Maxi- 
milian, Emperor-elect of the Komans, authorizing the person to 
whom it is addressed to lodge in the hands of the King of England 
a certain precious jewel, called " La Riche Fleur de Lis," as security 
for a loan of 50,000 golden crowns, which the said king had promised 
to advance thereon. Nothing is said about the payment of interest, 
but, from the character of Henry, we may be sure he did not part 
with so large a sum without the prospect of some considerable 
advantage. 

At length, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the legislature 
began to perceive the impossibility and to suspect the, impolicy of 
entirely prohibiting loans upon interest; and an Act of the thirty- 
seventh year of that monarch, cap. 9 1 (a.d. 1545), repealed all former 
statutes upon the subject, and enacted that none should take " for 
the forbearinge or giving day of payment of one hole yeare, of and 
for his or their money or other things that shall be due, &c, &c, 
above the some of tenne pounds in the hundred, and so after that 
rate, and not above, of and for a more or less some, or for longer 
or shorter tyme;" and any one offending against the Act was 
not only to forfeit treble the amount of his loan, but to suffer 
" ymprisonment of his body and make fyne and ransome at the 
king's will and pleasure." How far the rate of interest thus 
fixed agreed with the market rate there is no evidence to deter- 
mine. I have been favoured with an extract from the Exchequer 
Rolls of the same date as the last-mentioned Act, 37 Henry VIII., 
recording the sale by the king of a fee farm rent at twenty years' 
purchase, 2 a rate very much above the estimate we are accustomed 
to form of the value of property at that time. 

As late as at the beginning of the seventeenth century the ordi- 
nary value of land appears not to have exceeded twelve years' pur- 
chase; but the extract above referred to derives peculiar interest 
from a complaint in the Preface to Sir Josiah Child's Discourse 
on Trade, fyc. (London, 1693), "that some had the confidence 
publicly to assert before the Lords, when this controversie was 
debated before their Lordships, that when interest was at 10 per 

1 Statutes of the Realm Hi. 996. 

2 The following is a copy of the extract, communicated to me by Seymour Teulon, 
Esq.:— 

Scdo die Augustii, anno \ The saed tenth of xiijs. vjd. ob: by yere ys sold unto the 
xxxvij 1 ™" R. H. viij" f s d S r . John Greshrii for xx" yerez p~chace Amounting to 
pr. Johne Gressh~mef xiij/i. xs.xd. To be paed all in hand. 
mi'°. ) Edward North. 
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cent, land was sold at twenty years' purchase — a strange, pre- 
sumptuous, and incredible assertion." 

The Act authorizing interest at 10 per cent, continued in force 
for seven years, until the 1st May, 1552, when it was repealed by 
the 5th and 6th Edward VI., cap. 20, " A Bill against Usurie," l 
which, after much violent abuse of the " greedie, uncharitable, and 
covetous persons" guilty thereof, re-enacted the former prohibition 
with nearly similar penalties. 

Notwithstanding, or perhaps in consequence of, this Act, the 
ordinary rate of interest after it passed was 14 per cent.; 2 and 
in the reign of Mary, during which the Act continued in force, 
the sovereign set the example of breaking the law, being compelled 
by her necessities to borrow £20,000 from the citizens of London, 
for the repayment of which she bound certain lands, and further- 
more agreed to pay interest at the rate of 12 per cent.jper annum. 3 
Concurrently with the Act last mentioned, a statute was passed 
forbidding any but the king's exchangers to exchange or rechange 
gold or silver for the purpose of profit. 4 Many Acts had been 
directed against this practice, which appears to have been looked 
upon with as much jealousy as usury itself. 5 A similar enactment 
was passed with the 3rd Henry VII., cap. 6. 6 The statute 5 & 6 
Edward VI. remained the law of the land until a.d. 1571, when it 
was repealed by the 13th Elizabeth, cap. 8, 7 which recites that the 
said " Acte hath not done so much good as was hoped; but rather 
that the vice of usurie, and specially by waye of sales of wares and 
shiftes of interest, hath more exceedingly abounded." The limita- 
tion of the rate of interest to 10 per cent., enacted by the 37th 
Henry VIIL, was then revived — with the mild penalty, however, 
that any offender against the statute was to forfeit so much as 
should be reserved by way of usury above the principal for any 
money so lent or forborne. Another clause enacted that such 
offenders were also to be punished and corrected according to the 
ecclesiastical laws against usury — a reservation of the power of the 
Church included in nearly all the Acts for the repression of the 
offence. The statute was to remain in force five years only, unless 
renewed, which it is to be presumed was done at the expiration of 
the period, although there is no record of the fact, as the same 
Act was subsequently continued by the 27th, cap. 11; 29th, cap. 5; 

1 Statutes of the Realm iv. 155. * Hume: Hist. Eng., chap. xxxv. 

8 Macpherson : Hist. Com. ii. 120. 
* Statutes of the Realm iv. 154. s Ibid. i. 322; ii. 18. 

6 Ibid. ii. 515. 1 Ibid. iv. 542. 
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31st, cap. 10; 35th, cap. 7; and made perpetual by the 39th, cap. 18, 
of the same reign. 1 

The period when the practice of taking interest was finally 
authorized by law in England is an appropriate one for closing the 
first division of the subject, upon which I trust that some light, 
however imperfect, may have been thrown by the facts I have been 
enabled to collect. 

(End op Paet I.) 



Some Suggestions respecting Fire Insurance Statistics. 2fy Thomas 
Miller, Esq., of the Scottish Union Insurance Society, London. 

[Read before the Institute, 29th December, 1856, and ordered by the Council 

to be printed.] 

lHE efforts made by Fire Insurance Companies to collect accu- 
rate particulars of the state of their business, and the profit or loss 
on different classes of risks, evince at once their appreciation of 
correct statistical information and the difficulty of obtaining it. 
Most Offices of any standing keep registers in which risks are 
divided into distinct classes — such as cotton mills, corn mills, farm 
stock, dwelling-houses, carpenters' shops, &c. &c. ; and in one set 
enter under their proper heads the sums insured, premiums re- 
ceived, and number of risks, so that they can tell from inspection 
how many corn or cotton mills, or other risks, they insure each 
year, the total sums insured on them, and the amounts of pre- 
miums received : while in another set they enter under their pro- 
per heads the number of corn or cotton mills, or other risks, in 
which loss has occurred, and the losses paid — so that by inspection 
they can see what losses have been sustained on each class. The 
difference between the premium's received and the losses paid, 
leaving expenses of management out of view, constitutes a surplus 
or deficiency from which they judge of the profit or loss on each 
class of their insurances. 

One distinct objection exists to the common statistics — namely, 
that from the form in which they are made, their correctness can- 
not be entirely trusted, as the hazard of a class of risk is estimated 
not solely by the proportion of loss which occurs, but also by the 
amounts which happen to be insured on the properties on which 
loss is sustained. 

1 Stututes nfihe. Realm iv. 917. 
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